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© Upon the State of Parties. 


DEE oIS; oats Feet ct 


You have done me ſome little wrong in ima- 
gining, from the tenor of our late correſpondence 
and converſations, and ſtill more from the ſilence 
which you are pleaſed to conſider as unjuſt or faſ- 
tidious, that I am become a cold or indifferent 
| ſpectator of public events. The flattery, forgive 
me, the partiality, you betray for my humble and 
unprofitable opinions, does but thinly fineer the 
cenſure you would convey againſt me; juſt as if I 
had abandoned ſome duty, or departed from ſome 
engagement, in deſiſting to obtrude upon the po- 
litical world, a few reflections, which it is unwil- 
ling, or, * unfit to receive. Hard, indeed, 

B is 


. 

is the caſe of ſuch as me, if they can never finiſh 
or ſuſpend their labours, without expoſing them- 
ſelves to theſe ſuſpicions from their friends, and 
to worſe than theſe from thoſe who are not ſo: 
for if it be true, as you would inſinuate, that there 
ae ſome who attribute my ſilence to a change 

or repentance of thoſe ſentiments which Ihave de- 

livered, I have either no conſolation but in their 
| Ignorance of me, or elſe no choice but to write as 
long as I live, and put off their returning imputa- 
tion from year to year, or from month to month, 
if they may not finally Wes a freſh aſſurance 
every week or every hour of my exiſtence, _ 


Even you yourſelf, and others who entertain 
moſt kindneſs for me, ſeem to think that no im- 
portant occurrence is to take place in this eventful 
world without a freſh declaration from me, with- 
out an act of adherence upon my part, and a new 
indenture and obligation. I feel fo differently, 
my dear Sir, upon this ſubject, that I cannot even 
comply with your deſire, which is {6 great a ſatis» 
faction to me, without proteſting againſt the injuſtice 
upon which it is ſounded. For the calamities and 
diſaſters of the country, and the laſt great wound 
inflicted upon public credit, ſeem to me ſo far 
from affording pretexts or opportunities for chang- 


"#1 


| {ng parties or abandoning principles, that I think | 


they have preciſely brought upon us that criſis of 


the ſtate, when there can be but one opinion, 
dne duty, and « one cauſe. - 


There dave been moments in the preſent war, 
at which I would have permitted myſelf to cenſure 


the conduct of the King's Miniſters in the diſpoſal 


and diſtribution of the public force and reſources: 


there have been others, when I wiſhed them 


to attempt negociation, even now, I could 


lay my finger upon what I conſider as error, 
and as indolence; and could ſhew, to my own 
0 conviction at the leaſt, a blamable inactivity 


and languor to which a part of the public depreſ— | 


ſion and of the public cowardice ſeems to me not 
unjuſtly imputable. 


I am not ſo blinded by per- 
ſonal friendſhip and goodwill towards individuals, 


as not to perceive their miſtakes and their faults 
too Would to God theſe were times to point 
them out with any hope of redreſs or amendment 
Would to God theſe were times to point them out 


with ſecurity at the leaſt! I would not be deficient 
in that painful taſk; I would not ſhrink from that 
unpleaſant duty. Let us truſt they will return 


thoſe happy times, when we were Whigs and 


Tories, and Court and Country, or if you will, 
when we Were Royaliſt and Republican, for even - 
| Ne theſe 


(i 1 


theſe are e happy by nas by a compariſan 
With theſe guilty and degenerate days, in which 
we are divided only into French and Britiſh, into 
robbers and proprietors, into Jawful and. lawleſs 
men. Let us hope that we may debate once more 
upon this prerogative of the Houſe, or that im- 
munity of the people; that we may once more 
diſcuſs a power or a privilege, and deliberate upon 
the parts and balance of our Conſtitution, inſtead 
of defending it altogether, and in the maſs, as we 
are now forced to do, againſt the joint aſſaults of 
enemies and traitors, of domeſtic malice, and 
ner, VV 


- White we remain in this ack 1 
| ſtraightened by the beſieger, and. diſquieted by 
internal mutiny, I cannot venture to diſtract the 
Governor by cenſure, nor even by criticiſm; nor do 
I dare, by any means, to weaken or divide the gar- 
riſon. I feel that unanimity alone can make our 
defence good and certain; and I know from all 
hiſtory and experience, that extreme dangers in 
every free nation have cauſed a temporary ſuſpen- 
fion of liberty, and given to the Executive Go- 
vernment an enormous acceſſion of authority ; 
| ſometimes the union of powers, and proviſional 
| exerciſe. of: the whole legiſlative abſolute force of 
the ſtate. The ſame examples are good only under 
che lame preſſure and neceſlitics; but though there 


18 


* 
** Ps x : 
= 2 


is yet, at leaft, no occaſion to recur to this laſt 
and dangerous expedient, and to commit without 
reſtraint, or control, the ſafety of the commonwealth 
to the care of the Magiſtrate, ſtill it is neceſſary 


to ſtrengthen his hands in an extraordinary degree, 
and it would be with the greateſt caution, that a 


good citizen ſhould do any thing to weaken his 
authority, or diminiſh that upon which it is beſt 


founded, the confidence of the people: This, 
Sir, is my motive or excuſe for the ſilence which 
I have for a long time impoſed upon myſelf, with 
reſpect to what I cannot commend in the conduct 
of the war, or approye in the general adminiſtra- 
tion of the Government. I do not expect perfec- 

tion from any thing human, and I am willing to 
compound for a few practical faults in the King's 
ſervants, becauſe I believe, and I think I know, 
that they have the right object: in their eye, and * 
true principle 1 in their boſoms. 
| of TN this doctrine of * is rather antiquated, 
and that if it has ſurvived the new political ſyſtem 
which has already regenerated ſo great a part of 
the world, it is only in a few callous and obſtinate 


heads like mine, and Ihope I may ſay, yours. In 
general, I find Miniſters are not looked upon as 


men, as Engliſh gentlemen, dedicating their time 
and talents with great fatigue and diſquiet, and no 
little perſonal danger, to the public ſervice and for 
| | the 


[101] 


the common defence ; but as RI EI of 
a nature hoſtile or different from our own, inte- 
reſted in ourruin, and ever on the watch to be- 
tray or enſlave us. Even the Government itſelf 
ſeems to be conſidered as a right or a property to 
which we have all our claim in · rotation, if not at 
once, as joint-tenants or common occupants; and 
inſtead of looking up to it with reverence and gra- 
titude for the ſecurity we derive from it in our ſe- 
Vvveral purſuits and poſſeſſions we have been taught 
to look down upon it with avarice and envy, as a 
booty to be divided amongſt us, and a common 
prey, of which every one who had not his _ 
was aheaged or conic by the reſt, 


Theſe principles are too new and faſhionable to 
be mine and yours. They are propagated, indeed, 
by thoſe, who affecting to be the equals of Tooke, 
and Thelwall, would feel themſelves infulted or diſ- 
paraged by being compared to me or you. They 
form, I think, the foundation ſtone of that im- 
+ pious Babel which rears itſelf amongſt us, in hoſ- 
tility to law, and in defiance of Heaven. Theſe 
principles, theſe plunderous hopes, are the ſecret 
links in the great chain of anarchy. It is theſe 
that reach from cave to cave, and from club to 
club, and harneſs every vice and every miſery to 
the car of n, that hold together the army of 


1 * 1 


diſorder, and * and recruit their broken fra 
from day to day, with new allies from Jails and 
hulks, from diſcontent and pave . from diſtreſs 
| And crime. 


4 Ms not 1 my feeble * from a | 
Government ſo principled, could I transfer it to an- 
oppoſition ſo unprincipled? and if I lamented any 
deficiency of vigour in thoſe who have ſo good a 
cauſe, could I lend ſtrength: to thoſe who would 
employ their vigour in the ruin of their country : 


who, would lead their followers. to ſack our capitol | 


and found their empire upon our aſhes? I will tell 
you, and it is no longer a paradox, it is no longer 
to be denied or doubted, that the preſent Miniſtry 
has no ſupport ſo effectual and ſo firm as that 
which it. has received from the oppoſition, or if 
you will, from the intemperance and fury of op- 
poſition. When J hear Mr. Fox calculating alle- 
giance, and ſubjecting the duty and obedience of 
the people to the rules of a hazard table, and the 
chances of dice, can I think it right or expedient 
to curtail an eſtimate, or enquire into the cauſes 
of a misfortune or a miſtake ? When Mr. Erſkine 
publicly invites the people to evade the law, and 
| deſcribes to them the King's ſervants, as “bad 
men conſpiring,” can I dare to cenſure the ex- 


een of an accounts: or the blunder of an of- 
3 | fice ? 


t 1 


ce? When Mr. Horne Toblce invokes. the right 
hand of the people, is it a time to interpoſe with 


the Government, and addreſs: the King to put 
himſelf into the hands of Miniſters of his chuſing, 
and in his partnerſhip ?—I confeſs, for one, that 
I dare not embarraſs Miniſters ;: I dare not lend the 
appearance of ſtrength.or right, to theſe men ot 
to their principles. I lament the public neceſſity 
much” more than they do, for they hope every 
thing from neceſſity; but I lament it, becauſe 
from their audacity and corruptneſs, I dread -rect- 
Procal eontempt and indolence and ſecurity in Mli- 
niſters; and I feel the want of that wiſe and parlia- 
mentary control which can only belong to ſuch a 
Minority as men could wiſh, or atleaſt bear, to ſee 
in the Government, and which might be conſi- 
dered as the ſucceſſor to the Government. But is 
there any man, Laſk, on either fide of your Houſe, 
or the other, is there any reaſonable man in all 
chis nation, who confiders the minority in this 

night as the next Adminiſtration? I will anſwer 
- this queſtion without heſitation.” There is no ſuch 
man; There is not a coffee-houſe politician, there 
is not a village quidnunc, who conſiders the tri- 
umph of Mr. Fox and his party as any thing but 
a revolution; there: is not an honeſt individual out 
of our ten millions, if that: be our number, who 
ee l the removal of che Miniſters without 
{558 . YG horror 
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horror and affright, becauſe they all believe it to 


be equivalent to the downfall of the conſtitution, 
and ſynonymous with the baſeſt perfidy, and cow- 
ardice, and ſubmiſſion to France. They will not 
look upon Mr. Fox as the King's Minister, but 
as the Miniſter of France; as an organ by which that 
imperious nation, not our own Sovereign, ſhall rule | 

and guide us; as a“ PRINCE OF PEACE,” Who 

will deſpoil and diſhon our us for a foreign power, 
and ſend our fleets, our treaſures, and our armies, 
to fight againſt our own cauſe, our own hopes, and, 


perhaps, our own country! 


he Kenn for me to ſay, that this opinion of him 
is a juſt or an unjuſt one; I hope it is in ſome de- 


gree overftrained and exaggerated it is ſufficient 
that it is univerſal, and that there is danger that it 


may be true. For what ſecurity have we, that he will 
never be forced beyond thoſe limits of conceſſion to 
which he now appears ready to conſent ?--thathe will 
never tranſgreſs thoſe boundaries of treachery and 

meanneſs with which he will ow purchaſe his i- 
dividual greatneſs and ambition? What ſecurity ** 

can we have that he will be able to repreſs his own 3 
licentious forces, or to oppoſe, in any future 
conteſt, the powers of the country, if he were wil- 


ling to do fo, to the armies of the Republic, which 


ee eme ready to plant for ever in the Nether- 


„„ lands, 


cn) 


EY and to * fleets, which he will ſuffer” to fit 
out 3 the wet: of the Thames? y 5 


| Theſe are points, my dear Sir, of which I pro- 
poſe to treat diſtinctly in rhe courſe of theſe let- 
ters, which you have exacted from me. They 
are only mentioned in this place, aſſigned to a very 
different diſcuſſion, becauſe theceſſion of theſe ports 
and provinces ſeems univerſally conſidered as the 
firſt act of Mr. Fox's poſſible. adminiſtration, and 
becauſe it ariſes out of the queſtion of ſecurity, to 
examine whether he would leave himſelf the 
power to be Engliſh, if he preſerved the diſpoſi- 
[Zion to be ſo? To me this point appears of the 
greateſt 1 importance; for I confeſs, that if the queſ- 
tion between him and the King's ſervants had been 
merely reſpecting the conduct of the war, and if 
his partiſans had infiſted that he was capable of 
carrying it on with more vigour and ſucceſs, and 
therefore likely to obtain for us a better, or an 
earlier peace of equal advantage, there have been 
moments of public diſappointment, and of appa- 
rent languor in the Government, when ] think they 
would have been liſtened to but fince the queſtion 
lies in fo narrow ground that it is war with theſe, 
or with him ſubmiſſion, it is neceſſary that we ſhould 
: underſtand the extent of that ſpirit of ſubmiſſion, 
"you" know that there are terms beyond which it 


ſhould- 


— 


but a Hoo conſolation. 


CR 1 


mould not lead him, and at which he would retain 


the future power, as well as diſpoſition to reſiſt. — 
For it cannot be more unjuſt towards him to deny 


him this diſpoſition, than it will be towards the na- 


tion to give up this power. For myſelf, if I were 
certain that his preſent ambition would not put 


him too much under the guidance of this ſpirit f 


conceſſion, and that he would leave himſelf at the 


peace the means of oppoling i its violation; ; that i 18 


to ſay, that he would reſerve in his hands the power 
to make another war, I might perhaps truſt to his 
inclination, You will preſently find that I can 


| deſpair of nothing that is Britiſh: but I do not feel 


this canfidence, and am not therefore authorized 


to connive or contribute to his power; I fear 


that from the connexions he has formed, and is 


willing to form, he might be obliged to abuſe 


or betray it, in ſpite of his inclination. It 


would be but a poor conſolation, that he ſhould 


be Britiſh at the heart, while his hand obeyed the 
dictate of Perignon or Barthẽlẽmi? or that his ſen- 
timents ſhould be loyal tothe conſtitution, while he 
traced the ſanguinary decree of Thelwall or Rowan. 

When he had mounted the ſtilts of overweening 
ambition, and was enthroned in power—by France 
or by Anarchy,—if he entertained a barren remorſe, 

and a late unprofitable compunction, it would be 


I wiſh 


( 8) 

"F with NET FP F contbs to be made cle 
upon this head, and to be able to know at what 
price he would purchaſe peace; what he will give 
up to France, and what he will reſerve for Great 
Britain; and what will be our chance of retaining 
that, which, by the inſtrument of peace; he may re- 
ſerve forus? For if we have no ſecurity in our own 
arms and reſources left us, to guard that which the 
peace ſhall leave us, I would rather ſurrender all 
at once, or at leaſt fight till nothing ſhall be left to 
| furrender. It is not a reprieve, it is not a pauſe, or 
à truce that!] will conſent to: we have now five hun- 
dred ſhips of war, and near three hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers; we have now an adminiſtration hoſtile to 
France; if we are to have recourſe now to abject 
and implicit ſubmiſſion, what are we to do when 
our fleets ſhall be laid up in harbour—when our 
militia and fencibles ſhall be diſbanded—andwhen 
| we ſhall have a French administration? . 


Theſe reflections are ſo natural and ſo ht; 
that I am perſuaded they are not new to any think- 
ing man in the kingdom. To me they recur in 
my walk, and on my pillow ; they are never ab- 
| Tent from me, and they will never ceaſe to prompt 
and inſpire my public wiſhes and conduct; for all 
misfortunes are trivial in compariſon with Foreign 


{5-46 mg burthens are light, but a foreign 
| yoke. 


. 
| yoke. Admitting, therefore, all of which the ene- 
mies of Government have accuſed it, abuſe, corrup- 
tion, prodigality, whatever charges they can invent 
or repeat, when put them all in the ſcale AGAINST 
A CONQUEROR, I think them trifling, I think 
them nothing—even the War itſelf, with its taxes 
and its blood, with its wrecks and its fe vers even 
the War weighs nothing againſt ſuch a peace. To 
be a province of France is worſe than not to be 
at all; an interval of ſlavery and diſhonour is more 
dreadful than inſtant ruin. Do you think I ſtain my 
canvas, and overcharge my picture? It is not 
| ſo. Let the partizans of Mr. Fox declare what 
claim he lays to the reins of government, but that 
he will proffer the conditions of ſuch a peace ? 


The danger therefore of his adminiſtration is one 
of the cauſes of the force of this. The dread alone of 
his Government would unite and bind every Britiſh 
boſom in ſupport of the preſent. This is the chief 
and maſter terror, not the ſole one; there are do- 
-meſtic fears for property and order, which ariſe 
not ſo much from him, as from his connections, 
and from the nature of that force with which he 
ſtrives for power. The courſe of this enquiry will 
lay open all theſe ſources of anxiety and trepidation 
to the dulleſt eye, and the coldeſt boſom. I am 
anticipated by whatever thinks and feels. 
: "8 Before 


(1) 
Before I come to conſider our parties diſtin 
and ſeparate, I think it important to ſay a ſew 


words upon the political public itſelf, of which 
they are the component and integrant portions. 


It does not appear neceſſary, if it were poſſible, 
to compute, as has lately been attempted, the 
numbers of this important claſs, ſo well called the 
natural repreſentative of the people. While ſome- 
times to have, and ſometimes to think, is the qua- 
lification, who can count the tickets of admiſſion, 
who can tell how many there are of either title, and 
how many are to be deducted from the joint num- 
ber for unity of rights? It appears to me that this 
public is continually varying, according to the na- 
ture of events, and the preſſure of circumſtances. 
An habitual public is an indolent public, a ſmall 
and idle ſe of lounging politicians; neceſſity and 
danger enlarge the circle, till it takes in every con- 
dition of life, and ſpreads to Man himſelf. The 
ſucceſſion to a crown is the concern of great fami- 
lies ; but in a beſieged city, every porter is a poli- 
tician. In. the © piping times of peace,” politics 
are a ſcience and a profeſſion; in the exigencies of 
war and troubles, they are common thought, and 
care, and nature. In peace they are ſpeculation: 
but in war, inſtinct: in proſperity the hope of a 
few, in danger the anxiety of all; in this ambition, 


* 


in 


. 


in that ſentiment; here prudence, or perhaps 
pride; there neceſſity, or intereſt at the leaſt. To 
compute, therefore, theſe moving ſands, ſeems to 
me as difficult as to fix the ſeas that diſplace or ac- 
cumulate them, But without counting, we may 
perceive their encreaſe; we may obſerve the maſs, 
without ſeparating the units; and ignorant as we 
are of their number, we need not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, that it is greater to-day than it was yeſ- 
terday, and that it will exceed to-morrow the ſum- 
total of to-day. The corruptions of theſe times 
have filled the political tribes, and whether they 
-are to vote by the head or by claſſes, is the queſ- 
tion that involves the ſafety of the ſtate. 


I need not recommend to your conſideration the 
importance of this new occurrence: we have, in fact, 
a new public, before and by means of which our par- 

ties contend and diſpute for power. Nowthough the 
cauſe were the ſame, it would be of ſome conſe- 
_ quence to have changed the judge and the tribunal. 
The Government of Rome was oyerturned, when 
her factions called in the ſcum and dregs of Italy to 
vote in the Comitia. It was a new public that gave 
away her liberty, and enthroned Marius, and Sylla, 
and Cæſar, on the ruins of the conſtitution. What 
Rome ſuffered in her elections, we are openly 
threatened with in ours; and in our natural repre- 

ſentative 
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fentative our political public are actually ſuffer- 
ing—we have ſuffered opinion to be - corrupted 
and depraved a thouſand ways, and we permit thoſe 
to vote, and their vote to ſway and govern, who, 
in any other part or period of the world, would 
have been deprived- of the quality of citizen, for 
perſonal immorality, and * brands. 


: This political ate, thus „ aug- 
mented, 1s to be divided, in very unequal propor- 

tions indeed, but into three parties, of the moſt op- 
poſite qualities and compoſition. I propoſe to con- 
ider them ſeparately in this place, ſo as to aſcer- 
tain their ſeveral pretenſions to confidence, with- 
out a particular examination of- their, views or 

principles, the chief of which L reſerve for future 
and diſtin& diſcuſſion, | 


1 apprehend there! is a — who would not offer 
or receive terms of peace with France upon any 
conditions ſhort of the reſtoration of the monarchy, 


the catholic religion, and the Emigrants. 


There is another that is deſirous of purchaſing 
peace immediately, at the expence of any conceſ- 
ſions, and by the deſertion of the Emperor, and 
the ſurrender of the Netherlands, in 1 pane 


1 own 


Town, I am happy, that neither of theſe poſſeſſes 
ſufficient credit to be able to give effect to their 
ſeveral plans, and that the third party, which lies 
between both of theſe extremes, is that which is 
predominant in parliament, and efficient in the 
conduct of public affairs. But it is not, my dear 
Sir, becauſe it is the moſt moderate, and, therefore, 
the natural refuge of all thoſe who might heſitate 
between the alternatives which the others offered 
to them, that I commend, or that I adhere to it, 
bur becauſe I think it is that which alone, out of the 
three, conſiders our real intereſt, or our actual po- 
ſition. When Mr. Burke invites me to his cruſade, 
with that eloquence which has no rival, and that 
_ zeal which outſtrips even itſelf, I aſſent only while 
I liſten to him; I know not how it happens, but 
when the charm of his voice ceaſes, my concur- 
rence ſtops with it. He leaves no impreſſion, I 
think, and certainly no conviction, for he neither 
proves to-me the probability. of ſucceeding, nor, 
ſhall I own it to you, the intereſt in ſucceſs ! When 
Mr. Fox belies, or ſlanders the country, I liſten 
with impatience, I ſcarce can liſten; and when he 
repreſents us as aggreſſors in the war, or as bank- 
rupts in public faith, or as defeated "and incapa- 
ble of redueing our enemy to juſt and adequate 
conditions of peace, my heart and my underſtand- 
ing, repel the libel; and when he counſels to 
D abandon 
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abandon to France all that ſhe may deſire to occupy, 
I cannot perceive, in the circumſtances of either 
country, that neceſſity which could alone render his 
advice any thing but treachery or madneſs. From 
both of theſe, therefore, I turn, equally diſſatisfied 


and unconvinced, though. not with equal diſguſt 


and averſion; yet I would aſk of thoſe, whoſe faſ- 


tidious ears cannot hear the very whiſpers of peace, 


who encourage their country to perſevere ſo nobly 
in an eternal internecine war with France, till they 
ſhall replace the monarch on his throne, and the 
hoſt on the altars.—I would aſk, what hope they 
entertain of roufing, by their eloquence, a fluggiſh 
people, deaf to all the cries of honour, intereſt, and 
duty? Let them throw their eyes at home, and 
tell me what high thoughts, what generous deſires, 
what honaurable ſpirit they diſcover? Let them 
ſhew me the funds that they rely upon, of public 


virtue, of difintereſtedneſs, of ſelf-devotedneſs, 


amongſt our people, or our wealthy merchants, or 
our wealthy nobility if they pleaſe, or, if they 
pleaſe our wealthy clergy? Why was the Bank 


beſieged when a handful of felons landed in Pem- 
brokeſhire ? Why was the ſpecie of the realm 


pumped out of circulation, to be hidden in cellars, 


or buried in the earth, when there was but a threat 


of invaſion? What ſuperfluous valour do they 
'find amongft us? What virtues of ſupererogation, 


82 
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chat we ſhould ſpend them in a foreign cauſe? Are 
they ſure that we poſſeſs more energy, and zeal, 
and patriotiſm, than are neceſſary to the defence of 
our own throne, of our own churches, of our own 
foil—they who would. perſuade Mr. Pitt to aſ- 
ſume a taſk, at which his father would have trem- 
bled when we were Britons ? 10 iir | 


Let us not deceive ourſelves, the very name of 
country has diſappeared from the midſt of us; 
that name, ſo dear, ſo tender, and ſo powerful, 
ſleeps in our ears. Hypocriſy blufhes to pronounce 
it; credulity liſtens to it no more; it ſeems fraud, 
and ſounds declamation. Commerce has done its 
perfect work; it has withdrawn our eyes from every 
general public care, from every generous manly 
thought, to our ledgers and our day-books---we 
are a nation of tills and counters, not of ſtates and 
provinces! a cold, callous, calculating race, whoſe 
plodding head looks down and mocks our heart, 
who reaſon ourſelves out of honour, out of pa- 
friotiſm, out of every great propenſity of our ſoul. 
If our funds fall a ſixteenth, this war of religion, 
principle, neceſſity, becomes a miniſterial trick, or 
a cruſade of kings; for half a crown in an hundred 
pounds, we abandon our laws, our altars, our in- 
dependence, and eur fields; upon all this globe of 
earth we diſcern no ſpeck but the Stock-Ex- | 
| change, 
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change : : we tremble for no ' generous nation: no 


unhappy confederate; we throw our eyes not to the 
temple where we worſhip, or the place where we 


were born, but to the Stock- Exchange. Has 


Jourdan paſſed the Rhine? thank heaven, ſtocks 


riſe- Does he approach the Danube ? thank heaven 
ſill; he will dictate peace to the emperor in Vienna, 
and ſtocks will riſe {till higher.---W hat is it to us, 
if rape and murder prowl through the provinces of 


Germany ?---W hat, if deſolating fires, and military 


maſſacres deſtroy the villages and the peaſantry ?- 
What, if univerſal conqueſt ſubject all mankind'to 

the French vandal, and ſet his obſcene dominion 
on the neck of all the human race? the ſtocks riſe. 
— But, if a naked band of miſerable wretches, diſ- 


embarked by force in the Welch mountains, and 


priſoners of the peaſantry, bring the ſhade of dan- 
ger to ourſelves, Oh! it is another thing; draw a 
line round the bank, overwhelm the public credit, 


and ſteal the palladium of our country! 


With a people like this, is it not enough if we 
can ſtem the torrent of brave and hardy villany 
that inundates the earth ? if we can defend our own 


ſhores, without taking the croſs for foreigners, 


and prieſts? if we can protect our own Sovereign 
and our own altars, or what we valuc more, our 
ſcrip and our annuities? 


5 Of 


FF BY 
Of this party I ſhall have much to ſay in another 
place. It is reſpectable from abilities, it is formi- 
dable from zeal, and, I believe, that it is venerable 
from ſentiment and virtue but it is unpliant and 
impracticable, and its principles are rigorous, ab- 
ſtrated, and extreme. It ſeems to me to be leagued 
with the French Emigrants, or rather to be their 
dupe in the deſign of perplexing the Government, 
and preventing the return of peace altogether. I re- 
oret the exiſtence of this party, however, more as a 
_ diminution and loſs of < thoſe that ſhould be ours,” 
than as any acceſſion of force to our enemy, or any 
fortreſs for him to fly to. The truth is that I do 
not diſtinguiſh, what they ſeriouſly deſire, intend, 
or hope, by their conduct, under the actual cir- 
cumſtances, nor have 1 any power to diſcover the 
| ſcope and object of their general deſign, unleſs, in- 
deed, it be that they deſpair altogether of the preſent 
age, and aſpire only to vindicate their own foreſight, 
and their own virtue to poſterity---as if they were 
ſure that poſterity were to read, and think, and love 
virtue, and admire falents---doubtleſs, they will be 
read while men can read, and admired by taſte and 
ſentiment, as long as they ſurvive; while judgy 
ment will lament. to think how little they have 
ever profited the cauſe they love, and the counthy 
they adorn ! 
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Yet, Sir, I cannot conceal from you, that theſe 
are the men, whom, I think, poſterity will be the 
laſt to abſolve, or at leaſt, that it will accept their 
preſent efforts, more as remorſe than virtue, as re- 
paration rather than deſert. We have heard a great 
deal of the effects which were produced by Ame- 
rican intercourſe and American ſucceſs, in creating 
or accelerating the French Revolution ; but there 1 18, 
I think, a ſort of conventional ſilence upon the in- 
fluence which thoſe circumſtances, together with 


the principles and doctrines by which they were 
matured or accompanied, have had upon our own 


ſentiments, our own politics, and our own morals, 


Thofe, who can trace the hand of heaven in the 
puniſhment of France, and read in the fate of Louis 
XVI. a juſt and viſible retribution for the encou- 

ragement he gave to rebellious America, and the 
Republic that he planted in another hemiſphere, are 
conveniently blind to the lame fources of our own 
dangers, out own troubles, and our own crimes ! 
They, who rejoiced in our defeats, who deplored 
and deprecated our ſucceſſes in that war, who gave 
thanks for the captivity of our armies, who pub- 


Aly called down victory to the ſtandards of our 


enemies, and finally diſcouraged and diſpirited us 
into the peace of 1782, can perceive nothing i in 
their own doctrines and ſpeeches, calculated to 


wean the 1 W from their atttachment to the Go- 
h vernment, | 


vernment, nothin g to distract or alienate the loy« 
alty of the public mind, nothing to impair the 
vigour and sentiment of the nation, or. to dimi- 


nish our affection aud gratitude, superstition if 
yu will, for our country ! 


| I thank God I was not of a an age to mix in a the 
politics of those times---that I did not imbibe that 
base .contagion---that I am pure of those perni-. 
cious spots. Whoever they were, I will not 
name them, they need not to be named, that 
poisoned our virtues in the source; that nipped 
our spirit in the bud; that taught us first the vile 
philosophy of being any thing but British; of 
wishing any thing but triumph to our country; 
of feeling a separate wish and a separate interest; 
of affecting any wisdom or any generosity, or 

any justice hostile to England Whoever they 
were, they are the first jacobins; they are the 
authors of the first schism, and the inventors of 
the first heresies. But is it these, these self. 
same self-forgetting men, who now attempt to 


rouse us from the lethargy into which they have 


plunged us, to redeem us from their own curse, 
to cure us of their own leprosy, to dry up the 
wounds their own hands have made? Do they 
think there is this virtue in the handle of their 
spear? or do they forget the part they acted in 
. chat 
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khat unhappy war; who, under a new form, and 
as it were, a new existence, would seem patriots 
and philosophers, and Englishmen in this? 


* 


Mr. Fox, I acknowledge, is more consistent 


and uniform ; between his conduct in those un- 
fortunate times, and his modern practise, there 


is no variation but in violence and degree. The 
remnant of his party that adhere to him need not 


blush for the inconsistency of the great master. 
He exulted then, and exults now in the same 


cause. To extol the foe and calumniate his 
country; to found his claim to power upon do- 
mestic calamities, and the favour of the enemy, 
were the first acts and specimen of his career. 
Such is the genius of his politics, and such the 
character of his public life. To vilify and insult 
the Parliament, to flatter and cajole the popu- 
lace, to be loved by bad men, and be uncontrol- 
led by good ones; to have no principle but am- 
dition, no scruple in his means, and no remorse 
m his objects, are his promises to his followers, 
and the bands of his friendships. I am going to 


make a confession to you of an extraordinary na- 


ture. I am not one of those who approved of the 


_ coalition with the Duke of Portland and his friends; 


had my advice been of consequence to be heark- 

ened to, it would never have taken place, I will 
| * | Ss 

not 
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not now speak of all the disadvantages which 1 | 
think it has brought to the King's service, be- 
cause I do not think it a time to point out de- 
fects or weakness in the Government; I mention 

it here, because when it did take place, and did 
not comprise Mr. Fox and his personal followers, 
that party became far more dangerous than while 
it was restrained by a weight and authority of 
character and property, which appeared to me a 
superfluous accession to the Government, and a 
fatal privation to the minority. Since that time, 
Sir, the Government has been encumbered upon 
one hand by its own power, and the opposition 
has become desperate on the other from its 
insignificance; the want of a counterpoise has 
been felt in the House of Commons, and the acts 
of the Legislature have scarce been distinguish- 
ed from the will of the Executive Power. 
From regarding opposition with contempt, it 
was an easy step to consider Ministers with ap- 
prehension; from despising those, men came to 
suspect these; nor is it a happy feeling for those 
who know and value liberty in the Constitution of 
their country; it is not, I am persuaded, a sub- 
ject of pleasing reflection to you; and to me, I 
confess, it is the cause of many painful thoughts, 
that I can find no where withih the walls of either 
House, no where within the pale of the Consti- 
ED | tution, 
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tution, that ery check and control upon Go- 
vernment, which has for a century, at least, 
existed in a minority of Members of Parliament. 

I do not like the omnipotence of the Govern- 
ment; I do not like to have no security for the 
Constitution of England, but my personal good 
opinion or even experience of Ministers. Never 
yet, I think, was so great authority abused so 
little; never yet did an absolute Privy Council 
conform so truly to the spirit of liberty ; let us 

thank God it is so, and pray that so it may con- 
tinue. So I trust it will, and that the use may 
be always British of this un-British power. I 

believe it will be so— But I have not been 80 
brought up, nor have I so formed and educated my 
own mind, as to accept of this confidence of mine 
as an equivalent for that security which I re- 
| member and desire in the Constitution itself; I 
|” lament the pressure and necessity of the times, 
when it is to the virtue of Kings and Ministers 

that we must look for the sanctity of the public 

laws, and the life of the public liberty. I deplore 
the cruel dilemma into which every day may 
plunge us, and the dreadiul alternative which 

alone remains to us, if we were to have less rea- 
son to think favorably of the persons in power, 
or of the use they make of it, 


Is 
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Is. there no case then, I hear you aſk me, in 
which I would consent to act or vote with Mr. 
Fox and his minority? Is there no supposable 
event in which men of honour might transfer 
their wishes and assistance to him and his party ? 
I answer you, there is none---none which either 
I or you could bear to look upon? is Mr. Fox 
then so black, so jacobin, so sold to evil, that 1 


could have no trust, no reliance, no hope of any 


term or period to the mischiefs he would let loose 
upon his country? I have not this opinion of 
Mr. Fox; a man, admirable for extraordinary 
talents, and as I believe, estimable for many 
virtues. But his morals are too pliable, at least 
I think so, and his politics audacious. I consider 
him as under the dominion of bad citizens, and 


the apparent leader only of a criminal faction, 


both too strong and too wicked for him to re- 


strain, or long to preside over. Iconsider him so 


far from jacobin, that I think him aristocratical 
in its best and noblest sense, the desire of fame 


and pursuit of excellence; I think him aristocra- 


tical by birth, by talents, by virtues, even by ha · 
bit. He can imitate the voice only of jacobinism. 


His palm is smooth, his hand is not against every 
man. But he has dared to promote, and protect 
and encourage jacobinism, as an engine of state, 


and a lever of his ambition, Irritated by ou 
E 2 pointment, 
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pointment, and what he feels, perhaps, as per- 
sonal injury, or personal insult, he has abjured 
principles, and adopted principles, as he found 
most convenient to his momentary fury, or to the 
exigency of the moment; he has abandoned the 
connections as well as the principles which could 
have restrained and confined him, and united him+ 
self with men of infamous characters and revo- 
lutionary principles, as he could best gratify the 
spleen, envy, or malice of the moment. He is not 
Jacobin, but he has applied a new power, and 
added a new; wheel to faction; he has called in 
aid of his despair, allies and voters into the poli- 
tical public, not like former factions, from the 
discontented of the political profession, not from 
the doubtful of the natural representative; but 
from all discontent, natural, moral, and politi- 
cal, Have we not seen him on the Hustings, 
flattering and caressing felons ; acquitted if you 
will, but not acquitted of the fact for which they 
were tried, but only of the degree of criminality 
which was charged as attaching upon that fact ? 
Conspirators, though not defined by Edward the 
'Third, and traitors, not within the statutes of 
Treason. Had these men been tried for sedition, 
or for misprision of treason, does any man enter- 
tain a doubt but that they would have been con- 
yicted? and if they were snatched from justice 


by 
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by the miſtaken rigour of the crown n or 
the miſtaken tenderneſs, as ſome will have it, of 
the juries, does it leſſen their moral guilt or in- 
famy? I am diſguſted, Sir I am terrified, when I 
behold Mr. Fox endeavouring to deceive and out- 
wit this maſs of villany ; when I ſee him ſcheming 
to climb by it into power, and after, kick away his 
ladder.— I ſcarce can help pitying the weakneſs of 
his ſelf-love, and the infirmity of his vanity, when 
he thinks he can ſcale the treaſury windows upon 
their ſhoulders, or burſt the cabinet doors with 
their pikes and clubs, and then diſmiſs them ta 
their homes thanked and cantented, without the 
Plunder of the public and the blood of the prince! 


Thhis conſideration leads me naturally to examine 

that great diviſion of the Public, which you and I 
have heard with equal pain, computed as a fifth 
part of the whole, and denounced as incorrigible. 
I confeſs this is very different from my own opinion, 
I cannot concur in that ſtatement of the forces and 
numbers of the diſaffected, nor in the degree or 
' parity of their wickedneſs. I cannot be induced 
by the ſickly and jaundiced fears of any one, how- 
ever I may otherwiſe reſpec or love him, without 
evidence, without documents, without any criterion 
of truth, to proſcribe at once immenſe claſſes of 
citizens, to cut off at once cighty thouſand Engliſh- 


men, 
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men, as incapable of amendment, as reprobate and 
outcaſt from ſociety, as irreclaimable, as feræ na- 
turd, as beaſts of prey themſelves, and to be 
ſnared and hunted down by us, the proprietors 
of the ſoil! J cannot compute guilt by figures 
of oratory, nor by figures of arithmetic: I cannot 

count and fold men into pens of proſcription 
and political leproſy; I cannot cut off the commu- 
nion of the human race for rumours and conjec- 
ture. I do not believe their force; I do not believe 
their number; I do not fear their abilities; I do not 
dread their total abſolute depravity. I deſpair of 
nothing that is Britiſh. True jacobiniſm i is not the 
growth of our ſoil, it 1s not natural, it will not 
graft well upon our ſtock, it will not ſhoot ſo rank 
nor bear ſo fruitful; it is F rench by birth and na- 
ture, and it ſhrivels upon our ground as our bull 
dog and our game-cock degenerate upon theirs. 
The jacobiniſm of this country has never, that I 
know of, been well explained; it is not, as has 
been faid, a conſpiracy of talents againſt property, 
for talents do not conſpire, they are in a perpetual 
collifion and competition which forbid monopoly 
and even concert; nor is it, I ſhould think, capa- 
dle of being compreſſed into one happy ſentence or 
compriſed in one glowing period, It appears to 
me that the definition neareſt to the truth would 
lay i it down as the whole maſs and body corporate 
"Bf 


5 
of the national depravity, the given quantity of all 
manner of vice and wickedneſs in the empire, hav- 
ing received a political ſtamp and direction; the 
aggregate of the public crimes and corruption im- 


preſſed and impelled by party, and qualified & to vote 
and to be active citizens in the ſtate. 


Real be ſeems to be a quality wanting 
in our compoſition, a globule deficient in our blood, 
and its abſence from amongſt us, is not the leaſt 
prominent feature in our apparent unfitneſs, or at 
leaſt unripeneſs for revolutions. Our parties had 
long declined, their nature had become corrupted 
and depraved, and even their corruption and de- 
pravity had undergone a change, or arrived at leaſt 
at a new extreme of foulneſs and deformity; if 
they had found jacobiniſm all had been over; for- 
tunately they were obliged to create, or rather to 
ſupply it, from the body of general wickedneſs, 
and the maſs of common depravity. Theſe inſtru- 
ments had always exiſted in the ſtate, but they had 
hitherto been rejected by the ſcruples of the worſt 
times and the morality of the holdeſt politicians. 
To theſe, for want of the true nature of jacobiniſm, 
oppoſition was forced to apply, and a better ſub- 
ſtitute or expedient for their purpoſes, I am com- 
pelled in candour to acknowledge the wit of man, 
could not have ſuggeſted. Since that period—Party, 
impregnating 


| impregnatin gevery ſpecies of PPC For wretched- 
neſs, and depravity, is the real novelty, and the 
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aſſiſtance the renegades of religion, the public ene- 


evitable diſparity of human conditions—Party, 


its orgies with intoxicated traitors and obſcene con- 
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real danger of our ſituation.— Party, calling to its 


mies of law, the refuſe of jails, the whole maſs of 
individual wickedneſs—Party, recruiting in hulks 
and priſons, from debt and crime, from diſcontent, 
misfortune, poverty, mexited or unmerited, from 
natural hardſhips, from caſual miſery, from the in- 


throwing wide its portals to audacious guilt, to 
criminal ſpeculation, to avowed hoſtility, to treaſon- 
ous innovation, to armed complaint—Party, calcu- 
lating duty, allegiance, and pious love of the 


' conſtitution, by the means of reſiſtance, by the 


hope of revolt, by the chance of revolution—Party, 
publicly inviting men to evade the law, when after 
a nice computation it has concluded not to reſiſt 
it—Party, opening its arms, and communicating 


ſpirators—Party, © offering its ſword to the popu- 
lace” Party, provoking mutiny in the army, and 
in the people murder, by lapithean toaſts, and in 


clubs of centaurs—Party, calling out for © the 


ſoldier in the ranks” and for © the right hand of 

the people. This is the novelty, this is the dan- | 

ger, this is the form that diſguſts and affrights and ( 

confounds us. It is not the crimes nor the audacity | 
of 
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of thoſe whom we call Jacobins, but the that 


direction given to their crimes and audacity that is 


new and alarming: it 1s not that there are eighty- 


thouſand villains, (which I do not think) amongſt 
us, but that whatever there is of villany ſhould be 
inſpirited and directed from on high, by great ſtateſ- 
men, by diſtinguiſhed lawyers, by enlightened ambi- 
tion, by experienced wiſdom— this is our danger: | 
It is the ew public admitted to fit and vote againſt 
law and government and religion: It is the new 
tribunal, the new jury, before who we try the eternal | 
cauſe of law and property againſt anarchy and 
thieves. It is the judge that has changed and not 
the plea, and not the parties: for it is inter- 
woven in the tiſſue of humanity, it is one of the 
threads of fate that they ſhould contend, and ſtrive 
for the maſtery for ever, 


Under different forms, in different forms and 
ſtages of ſociety, we ſee the eternal ſtrife and ex- 


hauſtleſs ſtruggle ; but it has ariſen out of the ex- 


ceſs and refinements of eaſe and luxury, and out 
of the well-being of man himſelf, in ſociety, 
(as all extremes are dangerous and Iimitrophe 
to the moſt oppoſite ill) that thoſe who are 
elſewhere the matter and ſubject of laws, ſhould 
here have become interpreters and cenſors of 
the laws: that robbers who have paſſed half 
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their. lives in eluding the police, ſhould con- 


ſpire againſt the ſtate; that thie ves who know no 


more of the empire or the conſtitution than the 


pourlieus of Bow- ſtreet, and the flaws in their in- 


dictment, ſhould plot, or harangue, or petition, 
or vote in conventions, or for conventions; for 
republics, or for any law or any government what- 
ſoever; that thoſe who have eſcaped, and ſcarce 
eſcaped the juſtice of the law, ſhould pretend to 


legiſlate, and openly demand a change in the law 


and conſtitution of the country and what change? 
a change, no doubt, in favour of crimes and 


criminals; elſe they would never demand it.— 


This then is the novelty ; not that robbers and fe- 
lons ſhould exiſt, or be enemies to laws invented 
for their reſtraint and for their puniſhment, (for 
this they have always done and always been), but 
that they ſhould be received and admitted into 
the political public, by the candidates for public 
truſt and power, and for the adminiſtration of theſe 
very laws, which they have violated, and which 
they have eſcaped, and which they openly conſpire 
to abrogate and repeal. —That they ſhould attack 
theſe laws, not in the dark, not in the twilight 
(the friend of theft) but in the noon-day, but in 
the market ; not in detail, not by evaſion, but in the 


maſs, and publicly; not that there ſhould be cheats 


and 3 but that cheats and pick pockets 
fhould 


1 


| ſhould become political perſonages, and decide on 
peace and war, and laws and conſtitutions; not 


that they ſhould lurk in public ſhows and proceſ- 


| fions to do their miniſtry, but that they ſhould 
brave the proceſſions of the prince, and dare at 


parricide and rebellion; not that they ſhould ply 
their art in paltry pilferings and petty-larcenies ! 
but that they ſhould plunge © the right hand of the 
people” in blood and regicides. It is this con- 
fuſion of ſociety, it is this confuſion of claſs and 


crime, it is this revolution in vice and wickedneſs 


themſelves, that is new and that is hideous to look 
upon,—lt is this anarchy, this inverted ſeries, this 
inverſe hierarchy of crimes themſelves, of crimes 
the new allies and inſtruments of Britiſh party, and 
of parliamentary oppoſition! Contemplate their 
means, their hopes, their chances, their deſpair! 
ſee how all the little ſtreams of villany fall into 
the great river of rebellion; ſee how the high- 
ways, how the obſcene allies contribute their aids 
to faction and revolt; how oppoſition migrated 


from parliaments to fields and cellars, marſhals the 


army of diſorder ; behold its figure and array, its 
wings and van, its rear and baggage, its artillery 


and reſerve, 


This then is the ſpecies of our jacobiniſm, and 
che * error, as well as unutterable 
| wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs of what was party.—But bad and baſe 
and abominable as it is, it is not a new creation 
but a new alliance, it is a compound and fermen- 
tation, not an element or nature of evil. Far dif- 
ferent is the jacobiniſm of France; there it is native, 
original, local, and peculiar; there it ſprings, 
and grows, and flouriſhes from a perennial ſource, 
and with a conſenting ſky; their genial wick- 
edneſs, their happy atheiſm, their luſty pillage, 
their vigorous homicide, deſpiſed our puny clubs 


| and correſpondents from the beginning: and ſtill 


more at the end, our heſitating ſtateſmen, ſpecu- 
lating in jacobiniſm, and coquetting with revo- 
lution. They ſaw clearly we did not love villany, 
that we toiled and fretted in infamy, that we aban- 
doned virtue rather than embraced vice, that we 
treated and compounded with our conſcience, and 
left a poſtern (a dark and ſubterraneous one in- 
deed, but ſtill a poſtern) for honeſty and honour. 
We had terms and boundaries of wrong, it was 


not our path but our eccentricity; we were clay to 


their metal. The jacobin- born, derided and deſ- 
piſed his brother of adoption; he laughed at our 
half-bred monſter, who would ſtop at Hounſlow or 
at Windſor, at regicide or ſacrilege, at age or ſex, 
who would ſtop any where or at any thing. He 
knows that jacobiniſm is not a profeſſion nor an 
art, nor a character, nor a mode, nor a covenant 5 
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that it is element, ſpecies, rature, genius, inſtinct, 
fate; the dominion and pre-eminence of ill, the hate 


of virtue, the antipathy of moral beauty, order, hap- 
pineſs. He knows that he is the mind's negro, and 


"mocks our copper-coloured creole villany, our 


mule and mungrel wickedneſs ; nor will he accept 
of mixture and infuſion, of quality and compound, 


for the pure, genuine, deep, dark, colourleſs, . 


ſubſtantial, natural evil, he breathes, and thinks, 
and is. 


It will not be ſaid, I truſt, that I am making the 
apology of the worſt, if not of men, of Britons. 
Though I think it better to pour oil upon this 
troublous ſea than to confound the elements with 
our trident, or break open the cave where the 
winds repoſe; yet I cannot forbear, in this place, 
where I have endeavoured to point out the in- 
juſtice of numbering men, and claſſing them to- 
gether, and proſcribing them together as repro- 
bate and irreclaimable, to defend myſelf upon that 
point. Amongſt thoſe who have juſtly Been ob- 
Jets of the ſtate's vigilance, there are, doubtleſs, 
degrees and variations of delinquency ; many have 
gone farther than they intended, and having pauſed 
and thought, are reclaimed ; many have been un- 
deceived only by late and terrible example; to 
ſome, reflection; to ſome, experiment; to ſome, 
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time lies been ufeful ; the laws have reſtrained 
others ; the rejection of their principles by France, 
the worſt of them; the deſpair of ſucceeding, all. 
But while thus I except and intercede for theſe 
claſſes of miſtaken, and thoſe of guilty citizens, I 
confeſs that I have no words, or words no power, 
do expreſs my contempt and hatred, and abhorrence 
of thoſe who are ſtill their mis-leaders. I do not 
dread their abilities, I have no reſpect for their 
judgment, I do not think peace an evil becauſe 
their enlightened malice deſires it, nor do I know 
or care whether they wiſh for peace to diſturb it, 
or for war to render peace ſuch as they wiſh i it; I de- 
ſpiſe their policy as much as I hate their crimes; 
J think our Government and our laws are able to 
defeat the one and to reſtrain the other. I deſpair 
of nothing and though I think it a misfortune to 
breathe the ſame air, and to walk the ſame earth 
with them; yet 1 do not fear (much leſs do I anti- 
cipate their favour) to breathe by their permiſſion, 
to walk at large by their lenity, and to exiſt by 
their connivance. I deſpiſe their threats, and defy 
a power they will never have, and a mercy they 
would never ſhew, » 
In one of the ſtages of the Revolution in France 
they cried out at their elections to their candidates 
on their huſtings, What have you done for which 
you would be hanged or broke upon the wheel in 
caſe 
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1 0 the 83 were to be reſtored?” Which was 
as much as to ſay, © Whom have you denounced 
or aſſaſſinated? Shew us the blood upon your 
hands, bring to us the carcaſe of a prieſt or a roy- 
aliſt, and you will then be fit for our delegation, you 
will then be worthy to bear our character, and to be 
deputed as our proxy to the great national repre- 
ſentation of iniquity.” Now, if we, who are ſtill 
in our farms, or our houſes, were to aſk, in our 
turn, of thoſe who demand our confidence, or pre- 
tend to direct and guide our public councils, and 
to influence our votes or our conduct What 
have you done, for which, in caſe of a revolution, 
you would be carried to the lamp-iron, or to the 
5 guillotine ? ? What virtue have you to convict, what 
property to betray you? What have you ever 
ſaid, written, or done, for which the committees of 
Horne Tooke, or the emiſſaries of Thelwell would 
hang, or drown, or tear you to pieces with grape 
thot?” Is it not happy that we can ſay to ſo many 
of our richeſt towns and fertile provinces, you 
have raiſed fencibles, you have paid bounties, you 
have preſented addreſſes, you have entitled your 
municipality, by various meaſures and declarations, , 
to be plowed down by ſome actor in revolutions, 
you have ſhewn cauſe why your department ſhould | 
be put under military law, and pronounced in a. 
ſtate of ſiege! This is no ſmall or contemptible 
feature 
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time has been uſeful; the laws have reſtrained 
others; the rejection of their principles by France, 


the worſt of them; ; the deſpair of ſucceeding, all. 


But while thus I except and intercede for theſe 

claſſes of miſtaken, and thoſe of guilty citizens, I 
confeſs that I have no words, or words no power, 
to expreſs my contempt and hatred, and abhorrence 
of thoſe who are ſtill their mis-leaders. I do not 
dread their abilities, I have no reſpect for their 
judgment, I do not think peace an evil becaufe 


their enlightened malice deſires it, nor do I know 


or care whether they wiſh for peace to diſturb it, 
or for war to render peace ſuch as they wiſh i it; I de- 
ſpiſe their policy as much as I hate their crimes; 
J think our Government and our laws are able to 
defeat the one and to reſtrain the other. I deſpair 
of nothing---and though I think it a misfortune ta 
breathe the ſame air, and to walk the ſame earth 
with them} yet I do not fear (much leſs do I anti- 


cipate their favour) to breathe by their permiſſion, 


to walk 'at large by their lenity, and to exiſt by 


their connivance. I deſpiſe their threats, and defy 


a power they will never have, and a mercy they 


would never ſhew, 


In one of the ſtages of the Revolution in France 
they cried out at their elections to their candidates 


on their huſtings, *.W hat have you done for which 


you would be hanged or broke upon the wheel in 
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> Py the "NW" were to be reſtored?” Which was 
as much as to ſay, © Whom have you denounced 

or aſſaſſinated? Shew us the blood upon your 
| hands, bring to us the carcaſe of a prieſt or a roy- 
aliſt, and you will then be fit for our delegation, you 
will then be worthy to bear our character, and to be 
deputed as our proxy to the great national repre- 
ſentation of iniquity.”---Now, if we, who are ſtill 
in our farms, or our houſes, were to aſk; in our 
turn, of thoſe who demand our confidence, or pre- 
tend to direct and guide our public ceuncils, and 
to influence our votes or our conduct What 
have you done, for which, in caſe of a revolution, 
you would be carried to the lamp-1ron, or to the 
| guillotine * ? What virtue have you to convict, what 
property to betray you? What have you ever 
ſaid, written, or done, for which the committees of 
Horne Tooke, or the emiſſaries of Thelwell would 
hang, or drown, or tear you to pieces with grape 
hot?” Is it not happy that we can ſay to ſo many 
of our richeſt towns and fertile provinces,” you 
have raiſed fencibles, you have paid bounties, you 
have preſented addreſſes, you have entitled your 
municipality, by various meaſures and declarations, , 
to be plowed down by ſome actor in revolutions, 
you have ſhewn cauſe why your department ſhould . 
be put under military law, and pronounced in a. 
| ſtate of ſiege! This is no ſmall or contemptible 
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feature i in x the ſtate of the country, and is as great in 
pledge as the force we have raiſed, or the loyalty 


we have publiſhed; and ſurely it is high time for 


every, man, and every corporation, to make out 
their title to the full vengeance of the convention 
or the revolutionary government, or of Horne 
Tooke, or the Directory, which is ever to be fore- 
moſt in that fortunate career which they think ſo 
open to us. Fot my part, I cannot conceive how 
any man can love a life that Thelwall or Tooke 


would leave him; and even while I write, I feel a_ - 
pleaſure in thinking that I ſhould be proſcribed bỹÿ 


thoſe who have proſcribed whatever is virtuous, 


whatever is eltimable for any cauſe, and that I 


could not, if 1 would, ſurvive my kriends, my fa- 


mily, or my countty! 


3 


1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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